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LaTE  FOREIGN  DEVELOPMENTS 

INDIA:     Second  estimate  of  the  19^2-U^  wheat  area  placed  at 
"*2,UhU,000  acres  as  compared  with  the  revised  second  estimate  for 
I9U1-U2  of  ^,"?6U,000  acres  and  the  final  figure  of  ^,862,000  acres. 


UNITED  KINGDOM:     The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announced  that  the 
maximum  price  to  growers  for  carle;'-  of  the  19^2  crop  sold  for  malting, 
milling,  and  for  other  uses  for  human  consumption  would  be  1*40  shillings 
per  quarter  ($^.03oer  bushel)  at  the  farm.    Sales  of  barley  for  seed 
will  probably  remain  free  of  price  control. 


IRaQ:    The  Government  announced  on  March  l6  that  the  19^-2  cotton 
acreage  would  be  reduced  to  25  percent  of  the  19^1  area  (225.2UU  acres) 
in  order  to  permit  increased  acreage  for  cultivation  of  food  crops. 
Two-thirds  of  the  diverted  area  will  be  planted  to  sesame  and  one-third 
to  corn. 


UNITED  KINGDOM:     The  Board  of  Trade  announced  that  the  clothes 
ration  for  the  lh  months  beginning  June  1  would  be  cut  by  about  25  per- 
cent.   Sixty  coupons  will  be  issued  for  this  period  but  only  20  will  be 
available  between  June  1  and  October  10.    The  remainder  of  Uo,  with  any 
balance  from  the  preceding  20,  will  have  to  last  until  the  end  of 
July  19^.    The  reduction  is  attributed  to  fears  of  a  possible  shortage 
in  textile  raw  material  and  leather,  as  a  result  of  war  developments  in 
the  Far  East,  shipping  problems,  and  the  rising  demand  for  such  material 
for  the  war  effort. 
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EGYPTlAiT  WHEAT  PROSPECTS 

APPEAR  PROMISING  .  .  .  '  '  ".  " 

The  1942  wheat  acreage  of  Egypt  is  estimated  by  the  Ministry  of  . 
Agriculture  at  1,934,000  acres,  an  increase  of  374,000  acres  over  that 
of  1941  and  the  largest  reported  since  the  war  of  1914^-1918,  according 
to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
The  outturn  of  the  crop  will  depend  largely  upon  the  weather  during 
March  and  April,  since  the  hot  winds  of  these  months  frequently  reduce 
yields.    The  cold  weather  of  the  past  winter  is  not  generally  thought 
to  have  injured  the.' crop  but  may  have  retarded  growth  to  the  extent  that 
harvesting  will  he  somewhat  delayed. 

If  nitrate  has  been  available  for  fertilizing  the  wheat  acreage, 
it  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  an  average  yield  per  acre  of 
about  27,4  bushels  should  be  obtained,  or  a  total  crop  of  nearly  53 
million  bushels.    Without  fertilizer,  the  yield  is  placed  at  about  23 
bushels,  or  a  total  outturn  of  somewhat  less  than  45  million  bushels. 
It  i6  assumed,  however,  that  about  106  pounds  of  nitrate  were  distribu- 
ted for  each  acre  seeded  to  wheat,  and  the  former  estimate  appears 
likely  to  be  realized,  particularly  if  weather  conditions  are  at  all 
favorable  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season.    The  1941  crop  of 
41,292,000  bushels  was  the  smallest  in  recfent  years;  in  1932,  a  harvest 
of  52,586,000  bushels  was  obtained  from  only  1,762,000  acres. 


EGYPT:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  production,  foreign  trade,  and 
 apparent  domestic  utilization  of  wheat,  1935-1942  


Average 

Exports  a/ 

Imports  a/ 

,  Apparent 

Year 

;Acreage 

yield  per 

Production 

!  domestic 

acre 

Utilization 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  . acres 

"bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

|  bushels 

1935  ',. 

!  1,463 

29.5 

43, 222 

181 

I      43, 394 

1936  ... 

!  .1,464 

31.2 

45, 700 

711 

130 

j      45, 119 

1937  .. 

!  1,421 

31.9 

45,  377 

833 

222 

44, 766 

1938 

I  1,470 

31.2 

45,935 

20 

221 

46, 136 

1939  .. 

!  1,501 

32.6 

49,008 

439 

171 

j  .  48,740 

Average 

;  1.464' 

31.3 

45,  848 

40? 

185 

45.631 

1940  .. 

;  1,563 

32.0 

49,994 

b/  217 

Jb/  2 

1941  .. 

'  1,551 

'  26.5 

41,292 

F 
I 

1942  .. 

;  1,934 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  July-June  following  harvest;  flour  included  in  terms  of  grain, 
b/  6  months,  July-December  1939;  last  published  data. 
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Egypt's  apparent  domestic  utilization  during  recent  normal  years 
averaged  about  45.6  million  "bushels.    In  some  years,  exports  exceeded 
imports,  but  "both  were  relatively  unimportant,  rarely  amounting  to  half 
a  million  bushels.    If  the  higher  estimate  is  realized  this  "year,  about 
44-.- million  "bushels  should  be  available  for  food  during  the  12  months  . 
following  the  harvest >  after  deducting  about  5.5  million  bushels  for 
^seeding  purp'oses  and  making  a  small 'allowance  for  wa,ste.    If  the  wheat 
is  milled,  at  an  81-percent  extraction;  rate,  the  flour  needs  ©f  the  •  ' 
country  should  be  covered  with  a  small  margin  .to  spare. 

In  view  of  the -wheat  shortage  experienced  in  the  current  season 
as  well  as  of  unforeseen  events  to  come,  the  British  authorities  cOn- 
sider  it  wiser  to  continue  milling  at  the  90-percent  extraction  rate  . 
,now  required,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  other  flours  now  used  to 
stretch  supplies.    At  the  higher  extraction  rate,  it  was  estimated  that 
a  surplus  of  as  much  as  5  million  bushels  of  wheat  might  .be  reserved, 
which  would  not  only  be  useful  in  Egypt  but  which  might  conceivably  be 
exported  to  countries  of  the  Kiddle  East.  ■ 

Furthermore,  if  the  reported. distribution  of  nitrate  has  not  ; 
taken  place,  forcing  the  farmers  to  rely  solely' on  local  fertilizers, 
and  the  crop,  should  prove  nearer  the  less  optimistic  estimate  of  45  - 
million  bushels,*  it  is  pointed  out.  that  domestic  flour  requirements 
could  still  be  met  with  the  90-porcent  extraction  rate  and  the  addition 
of  rice  flour  to  the  wheat  flour.    In  the  event  that  unfavorable  weather 
should  result  in  a  further  reduction  in  the  outturn,  the  domestic ^supply 
might  still  prove  adequate  if  the  present  mixing  regulations,  requiring 
25  parts  each  of  com  and  rice  flours  to  50  parts  of  wheat  flour,  were 
continued. 


UNITED  KING-DOM  STBETCKSS  WHSiAT  \ 
SUPPLIES  TO  SAVE  SKIPPING  SPACE  . 

The  British  Ministry  of  Pood  recently  announced  the  decision  of 
4the  Government  to  increase  the  extraction  rate  for  wheat  flour  from  75 
,to  85  percent,  according  to  information  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign 
, Agri cultural  Relations.    In  accordance  with  this  step,  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  bread  made  wholly  from  flour  milled  to  75  percent  will  be 
prohibited,    3y  utilizing  in  this  manner  a  larger  part  of  the  wheat  sup- 
ply, the  country's  dependence  upon  imported  wheat  will  be  reduced,  and 
it  is  expected  that  shipping  space  will  be  saved  thereby. 

With  the  higher  rate  of  extraction,  both  flour  and  "bread  will  be 
somewhat  darker  in  color  and  coarser  in  texture  than  formerly  and  will 
be  designated  as  national  wheat  meal  and  national  wheat-meal  bread. 
Although  their  exclusive  use  will  not  be  required  until  present  supplies 
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of  white  flour  are  exhausted,  deliveries  of  flour  by  millers,  factories, 
and  importers  will  he  limited,  as  of  March  23,  to  those  made  to  licensed 
bakers  taking  3  parts  of  the  darker  flour  to  one  of  white.    At  the  same 
time  these  bakers  will  be  authorized  to  use  up  to  25  percent  of  white 
flour  with  the  national  wheat  meal  for  bread  making.    &"o  white  broad  may 
be  sold  after  April  6,  and  from  April  20  the  manufacture  of  all  articles 
of  food  containing  flour  will  be  prohibited  unless  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  flour  has  been  milled  to  85  percent. 


WORLD  RYE  ACREAGE  AKD 

PRODUCTION  BELOW  AVERAGE  .... 

The  world  acreage  devoted  to  rye  in  1941-42  was  slightly  above 
that  of  1940-41  but  considerable  below  the  average  of  1933-34  to  1937-38, 
according  to  official  estimates  and  unofficial  figures  based  on  the  best 
available  information.    In  North  America,  increases  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  brought  the  total  above  that  of  1940  and  the  average, 
but  it  was  reduced  from  the  large  area  reported  in  1938  and  1939.  For 
European  countries,  which  with  the  Soviet  Union  account  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  rye  acreage  of  the  world,  the  1941  total,  appears  to  have 
been  about  6  percent  smaller  than  in  1933-1937  but  slightly  larger  than 
the  reduced  1940  area,  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  woather  and  war  con- 
ditions.   In  other  countries  of  the  world  indications  point  to  a  decrease 
from  1940  but  a  large  increase  over  the  average.    In  Argentina,  which  is 
tho  only  Southern  Eomi sphere  country  producing  a  significant  crop,  the 
sown  acreage  was  reduced  from  that  of  tho  previous  year,  but,  with  average 
abandoment  deducted,  it  appears  likely  that  tho  area  remaining  for  harvest 
was  well  above  average. 

As  far  as  can  bo  determined,  the  1941-42  world  crop  of  rye  was 
larger  than  the  small  outturn  of  1940-41  but  about  11  percent  under  the 
average  of  1933-34  to  1937-38.    An.  increase  over  the  1940  harvest  of  3 
million  bushels  occurred  in  North  America,  where  the  large  crop  of  the 
United  Statos  more  than  offset  a  decline  in  Canada,  and  both  crops  were 
greatly  above  average.    In  Europe,  however,  crops  in  most  countries  were 
reduced  from  average  but  surpassed  the  1940  outturns.    In  Argentina  the 
small  1941  42  crop  reduced  the  total  for  countries  other  than  those  of 
North  America  and  Europe  below  the  harvest  of  the  previous  year,  but  the 
combined  outturn  of  these  countries  was  slightly  above  average. 

Definite  figures  for  the  three  largest  producing  countries  of  the 
world,  the  Soviet  Union,  Germany,  and  Poland,  are  not  available.  Un- 
favorable weather,  inadequate  fertilizer  supplies,  scarcity  of  labor, 
and  other  adverse  factors  resulting  from  military  operations  make  it  un- 
likely that  their  rye  production  during  the  past  2  years  was  maintained 
at  the  high  level  previously  attained. 
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RYE:     Production  "by  country  and  continent,  average  1933-34  to  1937-38 

 annual  1938-39  to  1941-42  

Country  :  Average  ;  : 

and  :l933-34  to  ;  1938-39   j  1939-40   ;  1940-41   \  1941-42 

continent  i  1937-38     j  •  j  •  

:      1,000     :    1,000     j    1,000     ;    1,000     :  1,000' 
North  America  ;    "bushels   ;  bushels   :  bushels   •  bushels   ;  bushels 

United  States  .  .7  j        34,447;   "1^564;   "39",049  j      41,149  !  45,191 

Canada   j         5,708;      10,988  I      15,307:      15,994;  12,956 

Total   j  40,155  ;"  66 . 552  ;      54 , 356  j      55",  143  ;      58 , 147" 

Europe  ;  •  ;  :  ■ 

Spain   I        19,506;      13,655;      16,144;      13,821  ■'  15,632 

Portugal   ;         4,105 :        3,997:        3,890 i        2,996  \aj  2,500 

Switzerland  \         1,284:        1,417:        1,228:  905: 

Greece   j         2,334;        2,270:        2.457J  2,278; 

Italy   j         5,895i        5,428;        5,962;        5,996;  5,905 

Germany   ;      300,110;    338 ,800 ;  )*$flg.,l7<j ':        -  i 

Austria   j        22,290:      23,373  :)        *       i  ■ 

Czechoslovakia  \        64,313;      75,039  \gj  50,000  ;c/  40,000  \c)  45,000 

Poland   !      253,183'    285,551;    300,377;"     -  j 

France   j        30,992:      31,933;      29,656:      22,941 ia/  23,600 

Belgium   •        17,442;      15,158;      13,755:  12,600: 

Denmark   , ,:         9,921;      11,165;        9,510;      10,714;  11,928 

Netherlands   :        18,416  ■■      21,694;      23,760-a/  19,000] 

Norway   .  ';  437:  433:  242:  215; 

Sweden   j        16,807  :      14,749  ;      13,919;      10,468;  11,062 

Finland  :       14,619;      14,507;      12,029;        8,263:  10,708 

Lithuania   ;       23,720;      24,555;  28,434; 

Latvia   \       14,473:      14,908  ;  17,635; 

Estonia   j         7,795:        7,403':  8,962; 

Bulgaria   •         8,293;        7,397  ;        7,716  \       8,267;'  9,055 

Hungary   ■       28,625:      31,676;      34,004!  28,507; 

Rumania   14,839;      20,361  |      16,987;      12,600  \ 

Yugoslavia  |   8,262  :        8,941  ;  9,587         8,311  \ 

Estimate  a  total   j'J  888,550";    975,250  \    973,200  :    7jB0,600_;  83^400 

Soviet  Union  d/   ;   ""'8907767  ~  824,0001"   .;""""  -         :'"  '  - '  . 

Other  countries         ;  ;  ; 

Turkey   ;       11,901;      17,791;      16,113  ;a/  16,900  \ 

Algeria   ;  31  ;  44  ;  44  ■       -  : 

Union  of  South  Africa    ;  804  '  841  ;  743         -  i 

Argentina   \         8,514-      14,616;      14,566,       8,354;  6,299 

Chile   ;e/  309   360  \  248  ■  %  . 

Estimated  total   :       22 ,250  ;     ~3~4,550~    '  32~,550  :      27,175;  25,200 

Estimated  world  total:    T, 708, 050  i,814~350  1,672,100  1 ,462,90_0_  1 ,51^t80p 


a/  Unofficial,    b7  Includes  Austria,  Sudetenland,  and  Meraeliand. 
cj  Estimated  of  territory  not  included  with  Germany  and  Hungary, 
d/  Because  of  heavy  harvesting  losses,  figures  were  adjusted  downward  by 
about  10-15  percent  in  the  world  total,    e/  3-year  average. 
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RY3:     Acreage  by  country  and  continent,  average  1933-34  to  1937-38 

 annual  1936-39  to  1941-42  

Country 
and 
continent 


:1933-34  to 

! 1938-39 

I  1939-40 

;1940-41 

:  1941-42 

■  1937-38 

;  1,000 

;  i.ooo 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

i  l.ooo 

:  acres 

;  acres 

:  acres 

:  acres 

;  acres 

3,043 

i  4>021 

;  3,832 

3,210 

■  3,498 

701 

741 

1,102 

1,035 

:  1.078 

i  3,744 

4,762 

4,934 

4,245 

4,575 

;a/  1,443 

- 

:  1,302 

i  1,361 

!  1,473 

;  365 

!  331 

311 

:  286 

;  309 

:  39 

38 

38 

;  25 

25 

!  175 

156 

156 

164 

154 

•  270 

257 

260 

259 

259 

;  10,991 

10,532 

^ 11, 950 

:  930 

886 

:  2,481 

2,498 

c/  1,950 

c/  1,750 

cj  1,800 

1  14,226 

14,566 

14,745 

- 

- 

1,668 

1,559 

1,601 

- 

1,490 

;  474 

381 

335 

359 

310 

358 

359 

339 

340 

474 

i  501 

601 

557 

564 

- 

;  15 

13 

8 

8 

- 

;  544 

465 

432 

422 

509 

591 

583 

539 

459 

473 

;  1,234 

1,305 

1,410 

1,428 

- 

•  664 

709 

737 

:  360 

365 

372 

— 

— 

491  ■ 

464 

447 

469 

- 

:         1,581  : 

1,562 

1,718 

1,624 

— 

;             991  j 

1,190 

1,107 

_ 

_ 

:             625  | 

627 

638 

630  • 

_ 

:     4i,ioo  ; 

40,700 

41,000 

38,100  • 

38,500 

;       58,128  : 

53,004 

44,058 

:          809  ■ 

1,138 : 

1,050  , 

3  | 

5  ; 

5 

I                 115  j 

122 ; 

i              840  1 

1,069: 

id./,           28  : 

35 

32  . 

24  : 

1,650  : 

2,450, 

2,600 

3,200 

2,800 

104,800 

100,900 

92,600 

69,500 ' 

69,900 

North  America 


United  States 
Canada  ...... 

Total   , 

Surope 


Portugal   

Switzerland   

Greece  

Italy  

Germany   

Austria  

Czechoslovakia  ...... 

Poland   ,  

Prance   

Belgium   , 

Denmark  , 

Netherlands   , , 

Norway   , 

Sweden   

Finland   , 

Lithuania  , 

Latvia   ; 

Estonia   , 

Bulgaria   , 

Hungary 

Human ia  ,  , 

Yugoslavia   

Estimated  total 

Soviet  Union   

Other  countries 

Turkey   , 

■Algeria   

Union  of  South  Africa, 
Argentina   


Estimated  total 
Estimated  world  total 


Estimated  totals  include  approximations  for  countries  left  blank, 
a/  4-year  average,     b/  Includes  Austria,  Sudetenland,  and  Memelland. 
c/  Estimated  of  territory  not  included  with  Germany  and  Hungary, 
d-/  3-year  average 
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CANADIAN  1942  GRAIN 
POLICY  ANNOUNCED  .  .  . 

The  1942  farm'- aid  program  as  outlined  to  the  Canadian  Parliament 
i6  expected  to  affect  about  300,000  farm  families  during  the  marketing 
year  August- July  1943-43,  according  to  information  received  in  the  Office 
of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.    The  new  legislation  was  designed  not 
only  to  raise  farm  income  in  western  Canada  but  to  encourage  agriculture 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  war  program  for  large  exports  of  grain 
and  livestock  products  to  tho  United  Kingdom. 

In  order  to  implement  tho  now  wheat  policy,  three  legislative 
measures  were  drawn  ups    An  amendment  to  the  Wheat  Board  Act  authorizing 
an  increaso  in  the  initial  price  of  wheat  from  70  to  90  cents  (Canadian) 
per  "bushel,  "based  on  No.  1  Northern  at  Fort  William-Port  Arthur;  an 
amendment  to  the  Prairie  Farm  Assistance  Act  to  lift  the  80-cent  price 
limitation  in  tho  application  of  farm  aid;  and  finally,  a  bill  to  re- 
strict tho  wheat  acreage  to  80  percent  of  tho  1940  acreage,  instead  of 
65  percont  as  required  for  1941. 

Tho  increased  wheat  prico  will  "bo  applied  to  total  deliveries  to 
the  Wheat  Board  of  280  million  "bushels,  50  million  "bushels  more  than  the 
total  for  which  prices  were  guaranteed  during  1941-42.    Arrangements  will 
be  mado  whereby  each  farmer  will  dolivcr  to  tho  Board  an  equitable  share 
of  the  total  accepted.    By  placing  the  acreage  goal  at  80  percent  of  the 
1940  total,  some  expansion  in  wheat  feeding  is  probable  for  the  coming 
crop,  since  this  would  indicate  a  total  of  about  23  million  acres  as 
against  22,4  million  for  the  1941  crop.    It  might  be  noted,  '  however,  that 
in  response  to  tho  request  for  a  35-pcrcent  reduction  last  year,  tho 
total  acrcago  showed  a  decrease  of  only  22  percent  from  that  of  1940,  and 
the  1942  acreage  may  also  exceed  tho  total  planned  for  the  new  season. 

Under  the  revised  plan  for  relief  to  growers  suffering  partial  or 
total  crop  failures,  $2  per  acre  will  be  paid  when  4  bushels  or  loss  have 
been  harvested  per  acre,  $1.50  for  returns  of  from  4  to  8  bushels,  and  60 
cents  when  yields  wore  from  8  to  12  bushols  per  acre.    Previously  such 
payments  were  applied  to  only  one-half  of  a  farmers  cultivated  acrcago 
with  limits  set  for  tho  total  to  be  received  by  one  farmer. 

Partly  to  offset  tho  oncouragemont  given  to  wheat  'production  by 
higher  guaranteed  prices  and  less  drastic  acreage  restriction,  bonuses 
for  acreages  diverted  from  wheat  to  other  crops  or  to  fa'l-'.ow  will  be 
continued,  but  in  the  case  of  tho  latter,  the  payment  r%H  be  reduced 
from  84  to  $2  per  acre.    By  establishing  minimum  priceE  for  ocher  crops 
considered  ossontial  in  tho  war  program,  further  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  farmers  to  divorsify  production.    To  stimulate  the  seeding  of 
feed  grains  for  expanded  livestock  production,  a  minimum  price  of  60 
Qonta  (Canadian)  per  bushel  was  sot  for  barley  and  45  cents  per  bushel 
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for  oats.    To  increase  the  supply  of  vegetable  oils,  import  sources  for 
which  were  largely  cut  off  by  the  war,  it  is  proposed  to  pay  a  minimum 
price  of  $2.25  (Canadian)  per  bushel  for  flaxseed. 

EGYPTIAN  RICE  ACREAGE  '  •;    .  ... 

EXPANSION  EXPECTED  IN  1942  .  ...  .-  .  '. 

Efforts;  are  being  made  to  expand  the  Egyptian  rice  production  in 
1942,  according  to  information  received- by  the  Office1  of  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Relations.    An  increase  in  acreage  sown  to  rice  is  expected  this 
year  on  account  of  the  greater  demand  for  food  and  the.  fact  that  more 
land  will  be  available  as  a  result  of  the  restricted  cotton  acreage. 

Revised,  figures  place  the  1941  acreage  at  439,000  acres  as. 
compared  with  466,000,  the  average  for  1936-1940,  and  production  at 
33,607,000  bushels  for  1941  as  compared  with  33,100,000  for  the  5-year 
average.,   attempts  were  made  last  year  to  reduce  the  Egyptian  rice 
acreage  because  of  the  unfavorable  export  outlook.  ,-.  •   .  • 

Egypt, for  scire  years  was  a  net  exporter  of  rice;  the  percentage 
of  the  crop  shipped  abroad  varied  from  10  to  40  percent,  depending  upon 
the  si?e  of  the  harvest.     From  1935  to  1939  export*  averaged  234  mil- 
lion pounds.    European  countries  were  generally  Ibhe  principal  markets 
for  Egyptian  rice. 


EGYPT:  Rice  acreage  and  production,  average  1931-1935, 
  annual  "L?35--19'i-l   


Year 

Acreage 

Production 

Yield 

per  acre 

1 ,000  aei  es 

ljOOC  bushels 

Bushels 

Average  1931-1935 

378 

23,278 

61.6 

Annual  - 

1936  

489 

.33,945 . 

59.4 

1937   

273 

16,239 

66.8 

1938   

495 

;  35, 528 

71.8 

1939   

568 

43 , 506 

76.6 

1940   

505 

,34,393 

67.9 

1941  a/   

439 

.33,607 

76.6 

Compiled  from  official  publications, 
a/  Preliminary. 
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1  1  <£  2  T  A  B  L  E    OILS    AID  OILSEEDS 

BAHIA  CASTOR  BEAN  PRODUCTION  FOR  1941 
EXCEEDS  EARLIER  FORECASTS  .  .  .' 

Estimates  of  the  castor-bean  crop  in  Bahiai  -Brazil,  for  1941 
varied  from  60,000  to  75,000  short  tons,  as  compared  with  43,000  tons  in 
1940.    It  is  quite  possible  that  production  was  much  higher  throughout 
Brazil  than  in  any  previous  year,  as  there  was  a  great  demand  for  both 
beans  and  oil,  and  prices  were  extremely  attractive.    Production  for  1942 
in  the  Bahia  area  has  been  forecast  at  approximately  53,000  short  tons. 
This  estimate  appears  conservative  considering  the- present  demand  and 
high  prices  in  the  United  States.    Prices  in  New  York  have  increased  from 
ip55,25  per  long  ton  in  March  1941  to  ^102.00  per  ton  on  March  6,  1942. 

Stocks  of  beans  in  the  city  of  Bahia  on  December  31,  1941,  were 
reported  at  about- 10. 6  million  pounds,  with  probably  another  13  or  14 
million  in  the  interior  of  the  State,    lib  stocks  of  oil  were  reported. 

Exports  of  castor  beans  from  the  ports  of  Bahia  and  Santos  were 
unusually  large  during  1941,  exceeding  the  previous  year  by  95  and  147 
pe  rcent,  respectively.    The  United  States  continues  to  be  the  most  im- 
oortant  market;  however,  shipments  to  Japan  have  been  sizable  in  recent 
years. 


CASTOR  BEANS:  Exports  from  the  port  of  Bahia,  Brazil, 
 by  countries  of  destination  1938~1941 


Country  ■ 

1938 

1939 

'1940  ' 

1941 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

•oounds 

pounds 

rounds 

42,  295 

38,956 

51,361 

128,430 

10,962 

2,742 

898 

13, 149 

7,597 

3,349 

2,394 

676 

13,536 

4,620 

2,702 

12, 257 

1*347 

1,574 

574 

2,341 

7,533 

8,685 

88 

Brazil  (other  ports) 

225 

:  3.995 

Total   

1  88,106 

55,594 

74, 127 

a/  144,459 

American  consulate,  Belli  a. 
&l  Preliminary. 
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CASTOR  BEANS:  Exports  from  the  port  of  Santos,  Brazil, 
 "by  countries  of,  destination,  1939-1941 


Count  ry 


1939 


1940 


1941 


Belgium   

Chile   

France  , 

Germany  

Great  Britain 

Italy   

Japan  •  

Netherlands  . , 

Spain  

United  States 
Venezuela 

Total  ..... 


1,000  pounds 

4,986 

335 
4,973 
1,354 
3,260 
7,772  . 
5,207 
2,248 

903 
30,889 


1,000  pounds 
122 


7,884 
14,763 


912 
17,287 
2 


J61.927 


40,970 


1.000  pounds 

467 

1,172 
5,168 

25,226 

69,089 
a/  101,122 


American  consulate,  Santos,    a/  Preliminary. 

Castor  oil  production  in  the  State  of  Bahia  amounted  to  517  million 
pounde    in  1941  and  is  expected  to  he  about  the  same  during  the  current 
year.    Exports  from  that  port  reached  3.7  million  pounds,  all  destined 
for  the  United  States.    Shipments  of  castor  oil  from  the  port  of  Santos 
were  slightly  more  than  1  million  pounds,  wit.  h.  56  percent  consigned  to 
the  United  States  and  32  percent  to  Germany.  . . 

CASTOH  OIL:    Exports  from  the  port  of  Santos,  Brazil, 


1 

Country 

1939 



1940 

1941 

1,000  pounds 

1.000  pounds 

1.000  pounds 

48 

37 

12 

48 

162 

317 

76 

67 

44 

62 

202 

249 

354 

559 

32 

50 

8 

874 

447 

a/  1.006 

American  consulate,  Santos. a/  Preliminary. 

Prices  of  castor  "beans  on  the  Bahia  market  during  1941  ranged  from 
5.40  milreis  per  kilogram  in  January  to  9.91  in  November  (1.5  to  2.7  cents 
per  pound).     Castor  oil  showed  an  even  greater  advance,  soaring  from 
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70  to  140  milreis  per  case  of  32  kilograms  (6.0  to  12.0  cents  per  pound) 
for  first  quality  and  67  to  132  milreis  (5.8  to  11.3  cents  per  pound) 
far  second  quality.  .  •  .<<;  .  - 


URUGUAYAN  FLAXSEED  PRODUCTION  ESTIMATE 
REVISED  DOWNWARD'-; 


With  harvesting  practically  completed  in  Uruguay,  it  now  appears 
that  an  earlier  unofficial  forecast  for  the  current  flaxseed  crop  was 
somewhat  high.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  February  9,  1942..)  .  A 
preliminary  estimate  now  places  production  at  3.1  million -bushels,  as 
compared  with  the  revised  estimate  of  2.91  million  -bushels  for  1940-41* 

URUGUAY:    Area,  production,  and  exports  of  flaxseed, 


1935-36  to  1941-42 

Year 

■  - 

Area 

Production 

Exports 

1935-36   

1938-39   

1,000  acres. 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

311 

:  356 
,  332  , 
■  ,  •452  • 
a/  :,  568 
423; 
37i 

3,007 
3,011 
3,728 
4,427 
a/  5,118 
a/       2,953  ' '  , 
a/  3,149 

3,029 
2,951 
2,847 
.  4,288 
:  3,991 
3,074 

Compiled  from  official  and  trade  sources.    a/  Revised     ]J  Preliminary. 

Exports  of  flaxseed  during  194L  were  about  normal,  in  spite  of 
the  short  crop  and  an  increase  in  local  consumption.    This  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  large  carry-over  from  the  year  before.    Shipments  are  expected 
to  be  much  smaller  this  year,  as  domestic  consumption  is  increasing  and 
stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  season'  were  negligible. 

A  decree  dated  January  31,  1942,  established  a'  minimum  p-rice  of  8' 
pesos  per  100  kilos  ($1,077  per  bushel)  for  domestic  flaxseed  placed  on 
the  Montevideo  docks.    Fifty  percent  of  all  exchange  derived  from  the 
export  of  flaxseed  may  be  liquidated  in  the  free  market  and  the  remaining 
50  percent  in  the  controlled,  but  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  is  authorized 
to  modify  this  exchange  treatment  if  it  proves  necessary  to  maintain  the 
established  minimum  price.    Exchange  profits  to  the  Bank  resulting  from 
these  operations  are  earmarked  for  any  compensation  that  might  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  minimum  price,  and  to  aid  in  the  export  of  oleagi- 
nous seeds  and  oils.    This  represents  an  increase  in  price  to  domestic 
farmers,  as  the  minimum  price  fixed  by  the  Government  for  the  1940 
flaxseed  crop  was  7.45  pesos  per  100  kilograms,  '  *•-'" 
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COTTON-    OTHER    I  I  Bl'ES 
PERU'S  COTTON  EXPORT 

OUTLOOK  UNCERTAIN  ...  -  '": 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Peru  totaled  365,000  bales  (of  500  pounds 
gross)  in  1941  compared  with  226,000  in  1940  and  340,000  in  1939.  'The 
outlook:  for  1942  export  trade,  however,  depends  largely  on  the  commercial 
policies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  regarding  disposal  of 
Peru's  cotton  surplus.     Japan  and  China,  now  eliminated  from  the  market, 
accounted  for  215,000  and  10,000  "bales,  respectively,  of  the  1941  export 
total.     Shipments  to  all  destinations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  showed  a 
marked  increase  in  1941,  but  the  volume  is  still  much  too  small  to  offset 
the  loss. of  exports  to  the  Orient. 


PERU:     Cotton  exports  by  countries  of  destination, 

.    January  1941  and  1942,  annual  1940  and  1941 
  .(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  


,  Countries 

'Jam 

iary 

January- 

December 

1941 

1942  a/ 

1940 

1941  a/ 

Bales 

Sales 

Bales 

Bales 

28,116  ; 

0 

60 , 333 

214,609 

0  ■ 

11,085 

102,559 

28,263 

4oo  ; 

1 , 164 

6,?07 

27,663 

Chile   

1,932  i 

1,415 

12,232 

22,562 

2,108  : 

511 

7,459 

22,879 

1,2??  : 

0  . 

4,215 

9,771 

0  : 

0 

1,360 

6,490 

0  : 

591 

•l;566- 

5,613 

o  : 

0 

4;326 

5,198 

0  : 

o  • 

136 

4,400 

0  ; 

0  ' 

438 

2,262 

295  • 

1,332 

24,932 

15,262 

Total   

34,128  I 

16,098 

226,263 

364,972 

Compiled  from  official  and.  trade  sources, 
a/  Preliminary.     '  ' 

b/  Mostly  for  transshipment  to  Canada.  United  States  import  quota  for 
year  beginning  September  20  amoxmfs  to  only  4,800  bales. 


Sales  of  the  1941  crop  registered  with  the  Cotton  Chamber  to 
February  26,  1942,  amounted  to  296,000  bales  and  together  with  the  un- 
registered sales  accounted  for  practically  all  of  the  1941  crop,  esti- 
mated at  325,000  bales.    About  18,000  bales  were  reported  to  have  been 
still  in  the  hands  of  producers  or  gin  owners  at  that  time.  Transactions 
in  1942  cotton  futures  to  the  same  date  amounted  to  only  21,000  bales,  or 
about  7  percent  of  the  1942  crop,  estimated  unofficially  at  318,000  bales 
(the  bulk  of  it  to  be  picked  from  May  to  September). 
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Cotton  mills  in  Peru  operated  at  full  capacity  throughout  1941* 
Mill  consumption  increased,  from  34,000  hales  in  1940  to  49,000  in  1941, 
and  some  further  increase  is  in  prospect.     Increased  costs  and  scarcity 
of  imported  goods  has  stimulated  the  demand  for  domestic  fabrics  "beyond 
the  capacity  of  Peruvian  mills  to  produce. 

'The  condition  of  the  growing  crop  at  the  end  of  February  was 
reported  to  he  good,  with  mo  severe  attacks  of  insect  pests,  although 
planting  was  still  continuing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  The 
supply  of  irrigation  water  in  the  central  and  southern  coastal  rivers 
is  lower  than  usual  hut  will  have  no  immediate  effect  on  cotton  planting, 
he-cause  most  of  the  land  was  thoroughly  irrigated'  in  December  and 
January.    There  is  no  shortage  of  water  in  the  northern  "(Piura)  district, 
where  planting  is  still  under  way. 

The  uncertain  outlook  for  export  trade  has  influenced  an 
appreciable  decline  in  prices  of  spot  cotton  at  Lima.    January  quotations 
for  Tanguis  Grade  5,  l*-3/l6  inches,  averaged  64.74  soles  per  quintal  of 
46  kilograms  (9.82  cents  per  pound)  compared  with  71.77  soles  (10.88 
cents)  in  December  and  50.27  soles  (7.62  cents)  in  January  1941.  Corre- 
sponding quotations  for  Pima  were  93.54  soles  (14.19  cents),  97.02  soles 
(14.71  cents),  and  79.49  soles  (12.06  cents). 


PERU:  Average  spot  prices  per  pound  of  Tanguis  and  Pima- cotton 
_j  at  Lima,  January  1940  -  January  1942  a/ 


'  .'  Month 


--  Tanguis 


Pima 


1940' 


1941 


1942 


1940- 


1941'  1942 


January  

February  

March  

Apr  i  1   

May  .V. 

June  .  .  -.  

J uly  . .  

August  ............... 

September  

October   

November   

December   


Cents 

12.03 
11.31 
10.46 
9.95 
7.94 
6.71- 
7.05 
6.85 
6.99 
6.92 
7 .27 
7;43 


Cents 

7.62 
8.04 
8.29 
8.38 
7.90 
8.24 
9.44 
9.99 
10.44 
11.21 
11.12 
10.86 


Cents 


9.82 


Cents- 

12.75 
11.78 
10'.  67 
10.70 
8.90 
8.81 
9.43 
10.56 
11.41 
11.06 
11.46 
11.52 


Cents' 


12.06 
10.95 
11.37 
12. So- 
lS. 05 
12.72 
14.80 
14.28 
15.56 
15.21 
15.39 
14.71 


Cents 


14.19 


Compiled  from  Algodon  -  Boletm  de  la  Camara  Algodonera  del  Peru, 
January  and  February  1942. 

a/  The  Peruvian  sol  declined  in  terms  of  United  States  currency  from 
19.01  cents'  in  January  1940  to  15.36  cents  in  June  1940  and  has  remained 
constant  since  that  time. 
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HAITI  COTTON  EXPORT  MARKETS 
REDUCED  BY  WAR  .  .  . 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Haiti  during  the  year  ended  September  30, 
1941,  amounted  to  11,600  hales  (of  500  pounds  gross)  against  13,700  in 
1939-40  and  20,600  in  19  38-39.     Great  Britain,  formerly  the  principal 
destination  of  Haiti's  cotton  exports,  withdrew  from  the  market  entirely 
in  January  1941  in  favor  of  Empire  growths  as  a  means  of  conserving  ex- 
change.   Exports  to  Japan  amounted  to  about  6,200  bales  or  54  percent  of 
the  total  in  1940-41.     The  British  Government  has  not  indicated  its  in- 
tention of  granting  permits  for  further  imports  of  cotton  from  Haiti,  and 
no  shipments  to  Japan  are  possible.     Consequently,  the  prospects  for  dis- 
posal of  the  1941-42  crop,  estimated  at  12,500  bales,  and  the  carry-over 
of  4,000  bales  from  1940-41  are  considered  very  unfavorable.    Cotton  is 
Haiti's  second  largest  crop,  normally  amounting  to  18,000  to  20,000  bales, 
and  represents  an  important  r>art  of  the  country's  total  export  trade. 
There  are  no  cotton-textile  mills  in  Haiti. 

HAITI:     Cotton  exports  by  countries  of  destination,  1936-37  to  1940-41 


 (In  bales  of  500  pounds  gross)  

Country  of  j  ~~  October- September  

 destination          ;~l936-37  T"l937^38  I  1958-39   j"  1939-40  j  1940-41 

j     Bales     :    Bales  ;    Bale  s     j     Bales  :  Bales 

United  Kingdom                ■      9,917    j      8,459  j    12,427  ;     13,117  \  0 

France  .......   \      7,939    I      8,357  I      7,488  ;          515  \  0 

Japan  ,                            \      2,896    i      3,159  :            0  \             0  j  6,218 

Germany                           j      2,897    i         667  •         684  j             0  :  0 

Belgium                           i          123    ■            1  .:            0  j             4  :  0 

Colombia                         j             0   j            0  j            0  :             0  \  3,248 

United  States                 •             0    j             0  i            0  :           55  j  1,906 

Others                             j  1_J  0  i  Oj  0  j  226 

Total                              !     23,773    i    20,643  ■    20,599  j     13,691  j  11,598 


Compiled  from  a  current  consular  report. 

The  Haitian  Government,  by  a  decree  of  February  26,  1942,  fixed 
the  price  of  cotton  delivered  at  Port-au-Prince  by  cotton  buyers  at 
3  cents  per  pound  (presumably  seed  cotton).     The  price  to  be  paid  to 
growers  was  later  fixed  at  2.4  cents.     Prices  paid  by  Japanese  buyers 
for  cotton  lint  in  1941  ranged  from  7.7  to  9.1  cents  f.o.b.  Haitian 
ports.    A  current  price  of  at  least  9  cents  per  pound  in  Haiti  would  be 
necessary  to  induce  a  normal  functioning  of  market  agents.    Lack  of  ship- 
ping space  is  also  a  serious  problem  at  the  present  time.     Sources  in 
Haiti  have  expressed  hope  that  the  United  States  will  aid  in  disposal  of 
the  present  cotton  surplus.     The  quality  of  the  crop  just  harvested  is 
reported  to  be  better  than  normal. 
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TOBACCO 

CANADA  ALLOTS  INCREASED  AREA 

FOP.  TOBACCO  .....  ... 

The  flue-cured  tobacco  growers  of  Canada  will1  "be  permitted  an 
area  in  1942  equal  to  that  of  1939,  according  to  a  recent  decision  ren- 
dered by  the  Ontario  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Marketing  Association.  This 
year  is  the  first  tine  since  the  1939  area  was  selected  for  the  base 
that  the  full  100-percent  area  has  been  allowed.     The  1941  allotment  ' 
was  only  75  percent  of  the  1939  area,  and  the  1940  allotment  66-2/3 
percent. 

The  total  1939  flue-cured  area  in  Ontario  Province  amounted  to 
63,820  acres,  from  which  approximately  .75.3  million  pounds  of  tobacco 
were  produced.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,"  February  2,  1942w)  Both 
the  area  and -production  of  that. year  were  record  accomplishments  of  the 
industry,  and  if  favorable  crop  conditions  prevail'  in  1942,'  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  record  should  not  be  repeated.     Strictly  speaking,  the 
-allotment  is  based  upon  only  59,820  acres  grown  by  the  Ontario  Flue- 
Cured  Tobacco  Marketing  Association  members,  but  there  are  about  4,000 
acres  of  Ontario  Frovince  and  6,000  acres  in  Quebec  and  British  Columbia 
outside  the  control  of  the  Association.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
growers  in  control  of  these  areas  will  be  influenced' by  the  action  of 
the  Association  and  increase  their  own  output  for*  the-  same ,  reasons : 
advanced  by  that  organization.  '   

In  increasing  the  area  for  the  coming  season,-  the  Board  of 
Directors  fully  realizes  that  some  chance  is  being  taken  as  .to  whether 
there  will  be  a  cash  market  for  all  the  tobacco  that  may  be  produced 
this  year,  and  as  to  whether  the  proposed  acreage  p ten  might  produce 
sufficient  tobacco  to  ciseate  a  surplus.,     It  was,  -therefore,;  .duly  im- 
pressed upon  the  growers  that  the  allotment  is  for  1942  only,  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  base  acreage  for  future  years.     Growers  were  farther 
warned  not  to  build  mere  kilns,  greenhouses,  etc.,  as  the  existing  num- 
ber is  regarded  as  sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  the  acreage.;planned 
for  this  season.     It  was  also  decided  that  no  new  members  would  be  taken 
into  the  Association  this  year. 

Outstanding  among  the  factors  influencing  the  increase  in  area 
are  the  facts  that,  (1)  about  13  million  pounds  of  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco are  being  exported  to  England  this  year,  (2)  large  quantities  of 
cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco  are  being  sent  as  gifts  to  the  armed 
forces  abroad,  and  (3)  domestic  consumption  in  Canada  is  increasing. 

Leaf  exports  dropped  to  only  3  million  pounds  during  the  crop 
year  ended  September  30,  1941,  as  compared  with  12.8  million  in  1940. 
It  was  this  sharp  reduction  in  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  that  forced 
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curtailment  of  the  Canadian  flue-cured  acreage  in  1940  -  a  curtailment 
only  slightly  relaxed  in  1941.    Exports  in  the  form  of  gifts  to  the 
fighting  forces  are  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  decline. 

Probably  the  most  sanguine  outlook  lies  in  the  increase  in 
domestic  consumption.     Canadian  consumption  of  tobacco  increased  almost 
3  percent  in  1941  as  compared  with  the  year  before.     This  is  apparent 
from  the  estimated  disappearance  of  leaf  tobacco  and  also  from  tax-paid 
tobacco  products  withdrawn  for  consumption,  not  including  the  substan- 
tial quantities  of  untaxed  tobacco  products  sent  abroad  as  gifts  to  men 
in  the  Canadian  army.     Leaf  tobacco  withdrawn  for  manufacture  during  the 
year  indicated  an  increase  of  7  percent,  thus  prolonging  a  trend  that 
has  been  in  evidence  since  1932;  since  that  date,  consumption  of  tobacco 
in  Canada  has  increased  by  over  50  percent. 

Canadian  tobacco  factories  used  51.7  million  pounds  of  tobacco 
during  the  calendar  year  1940  in  the  output  of  52.3  million  pounds  of 
tobacco  products.     Smoking  tobacco  accounted  for  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  total  output;  and  cigarettes,  38  percent.    Liore  than  92  percent  of 
the  leaf  consumed  in  manufacture  in  1940  was  of  Canadian  origin,  whereas 
10  years  ago,  when  37.6  million  pounds  of  leaf  were  used,  only  54  per- 
cent was  of  Canadian  origin.    During  the  years  prior  to  19  30,  the  vari- 
ance was  even  wider;  for,  at  that  time,  the  Canadian  industry  was  more 
dependent  upon  American  leaf. 


CANADA:    Estimated  disappearance  and  consumption  of  leaf  tobacco, 


Year  ended  \ 
September  30  ; 

Estimated  j 
disappearance  ' 
a/  : 

Used  in  ; 
manufacture  ; 

Products 
withdrawn  for 
consumption  b/ 

« 

1936   

1937   

1938   

1,000  pounds 

41,617 
41,855 
43,438 
47 , 330 
i  51,171 
1  52,121 

1,000  pounds 

39 , 023 
42,855 
43,728 
46,052 
;  49,419 
I  52,994 

1,000  pounds 

39 , 820 
43,905 
45,192 
47,352 
1  50,504 
1  51,812 

1939   

1940   

1941  

Compiled  from  official  sources. 

a/  Calculated  from  production  (farm  weight  reduced  12.5  percent  for  flue- 
cured  and  14.3  percent  for  other  types),  imports,  exports,  and  stocks 
(standard  pounds  at  10  percent  moisture). 

b/  Computed  on  the  following  basis;  Cigarettes,  2.6  pounds  per  thousand, 
T~2.5  beginning  September  1940);  cigars,  15.75  pounds  per  thousand,  (13.69 
in  1939,  12.68  in  1940,  and  12.6  in  1941), 


******* 
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f,H         3!  S,    VEGETABLES,     A  £  D  HIS 

UNFAVORABLE  7EATHER  DA  I  AGES 
FRUIT  CHOPS  II-T  ARGENTINA  .  .". 

leather  conditions  in  the  Province  of  Llendoza  during  the  month  of 
February  were  unfavorable  for  the  growing  of  the  fruit  crops.'..  Besides 
intense  rains  and  winds,  a  hail  storm  was  experienced  on  February  20,  the 
effects  of  which  were  ^visible  in  the  plantations  in  the  "  departamentos" 
of  Lujan,    'Jaipu,  Junin,  Rivadavia,  San  Martin,  and  Santa  P-qsa.     The  inun- 
dations caused  "by  the  flooding  of  some  streams  also  caused  considerable 
damage  in  various  plantations  in  the  San  Rafael  and  Tunuyan~.M departa- 
mentos. "    The  harvest  of  apricots  in  the  Province  was  completed  with  good 
results,  and  that  of  peaches,  plums,  pears,  .and  .apples,  is.  being 
continued.  .     ...       '.,  ^ ,., 

With  the  stone-fruit  harvest  being  at  an.  end  in.  the  Buenos  Aires 
Delta  region,  it  is  now  confirmed  that  the  crop  was  considerably  below  \ 
normal;  the  production  of  pears  is  also  limited.     On  the,  other  hand, 
it  is  estimated  that  an  abundant  crop  of  apples  and  quinces  will  be 
harvested.         ,  .-■       ■  • 

The'  harvest  of  Williams  pears  is  considered  at  an  end  in  the  Rio 
Negro  Valley,  that  of  winter1  pears,  being  continued.     The  production  of 
the  latter  variety  is  much  below  that  of  last  year.     The  apple  harvest 
is  being  intensified,  with  good  production  prospects. 

In  Santa  Fc,    Cordoba,  Catamarea,.  and  La  Rioja,  the  production  of 
stone  fruit  has  been  scarce  as  a  result  of .the  very  adverse  weather 
conditions  experienced  during  the  growing  ..stages  of  the  fruit. 

The  total  Argentine  apple  harvest  this  year  is  placed  at  about 
3,077,000  bushels  compared  with  3,192,000  bushels  a  year  ago.  The 
Argentine  pear  crop  is  estimated  at  about  3,240,000  bushels  or  12  percent 
below  the  1941  harvest. 


CU3AH  PINEAPPLE  CROP  NORMAL  ...  '    ' 

Present  indications  point  to  a  pineapple  crop  in  Cuba  in  1942 
equal  tc  that  produced  in  1941,  according  to  reports  received  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,     A  total  of'  995,000  crates  was 
exported  from  the  1941  crop  as  compared  with  1 , 046,000 . crates  in  the 
previous  season. 

The  commercial  pineapple  crop  in  Cuba  is  expected  to  mature  the 
early  part  of  April,  and  exports  arc  likely  to  reaeh  a  sca,sonaL  peak 
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during  the  second  week  of  the  month.    Although  about  1,200,000  crates 
are  expected  to  be  available  for- export  this  season,  it  is  generally- 
anticipated  that  not  more  than  700,000  crates  actually  will  be  shipped. 
A  scarcity  of  shipping  facilities  and  an  increased  demand  for  canning- 
are  the  principal  factors  that  may  cause  a  reduction  in  shipments  of 
fresh  pineapples.    It  is  probable  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  crop  than 
usual  will  be  canned  this  season,  but  the  canned  fruit  probably  will  be 
shipped  to  the  united  States.    The  pack  in  1941  totaled  about  315,000 
cases. 

In  connection  with  the  shipping  situation,  a  deficiency  of 
facilities  for  the  movement  of  winter  vegetables  from  Cuba  developed 
during  February  and  resulted  in  a  loss  of  some  products  when  ready  to 
move.    The  situation  improved  during  March,  however,  and  the  movement 
assumed  about  normal  proportions. 


CANADIAN  FRUIT  STOCKS 
ON  MARCH  1  .  .  . 

Cold-  and  common-  storage  stocks  of  apples  in  Canada  totaled 
575,000  bushels  on  March  1,  1942,  compared  with  2,671,000  bushels  a  year 
earlier  and  1,106,000  bushels  on  February  1,  1942.    The  apparent  net 
"out  of  storage"  movement  during  February  was  531,000  bushels. 

Canadian  pear  stocks  totaled  2,178  bushels,  while  imported 
varieties  amounted  to  3,349  bushels,    a  year  earlier  Canadian  pear  stocks 
totaled  494  bushels. 


CANAIU:    Apples  in  cold  and  common  storage,  including  holdings 

by  commercial  growers  for  Canada  and  the  Frovinces, 
 March  1,  1942,  with  comparisons   


t 

Kind  of 
holding 

March  1.  1942  a/ 

Feb.  1 

194P  b/ 

?'"ar.  1 
1941 

In 
barrels 

In 

boxes 

In 
bushel 
baskets 

Total 

Cold  storage  .. 
Common  storage. 

Total   

Barrels 

Boxes 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

22, 144 
21.358 

322, 103 
58.556 

56, 799 
7.149 

445,334 
129.789 

699, 212 
407.348 

2, 223, 240 
447,  79 c- 

43,502 

380,  :-69 

63,948 

575, 123 

1, 106,560 

2,671,039 

Compiled  from  official  sources, 
a/  Freli.ninary. 
b/  Revised. 
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PROGRESS  OF  HEXICAH  YEGETA3L3  HARVEST  .... 

Shipments  of '  fresh  vegetables  from  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico  to  the 
end  of  February  were"  above  those  of  last  year,  and  considerable, quantities 
remained  available!  for  later  shipments.    Although  the  movement  for  the 
season  to  the  end  of  February  was  slightly  larger  than,  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  season,  it  is  somewhat'  doubtful  if  total  shipments  for 
the  season  will  equal  or  exceed  those  of  last  year.     On  February  23  the 
harvest  in  Southern  Sonora  was  about  over,  with  only  a  few  cars  of 
tomatoes  and  no  peas  or  peppers  left  for  shipment.     In  the  Sonora  area, 
January  frosts  caused  heavy  losses  in  tomatoes.     In  Sinaloa  estimates  of 
planted  area  have  been  revised  upward  and  are  now  estimated  at  31..000 
acres,  of  which  tomatoes  accounted  for '28, 200  'acres.     As  of  the  beginning 
of  March,  there  probably  remained  enough  vegetables,  ,  especially  "tomatoes, 
to  permit  additional  exports  of  close  to  3,000  cars.     Possible  to'tal 
movement  for  the  1941-42  season  will  hardly  exceed  5,000  cars. 

In  Sinaloa  the  tomato  crop  was  damaged  by  cold  weather  in  January. 
Kail-head  spot  on  the  fruit  is  widespread.     With  a  good  market  in.  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  export  control  over  quality  was  not  exercised, 
and  shipments  of  sub-standard  produce  increased  the  volume.    Yery  heavy 
shipments  of  tomatoes  reached  American  markets  during  the  la.st  week  of 
January,  and  tomato  prices  declined.     In  order  to  remedy  this  situation 
the  Agricultural  Association  controlling  shipments,  from  Sinaloa  in- 
structed growers  to  discontinue  all  picking  for  one  week,  starting 
February  28,  and  stop  all  shipments  during  that  period.     It  was  also  re- 
ported that  when  exports  were  resumed  they  would  be  graded  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  order  to  avoid  market  gluts  and  to  ensure  only  good  quality 
moving  out.     This  would  reduce  the  volume  of  shipment  substantial^,  and 
should  only  the  better  grades  be  exported,  remaining  tomato  supplies 
might  run  from  2,000  to  2,500  cars.     Whether  or  not  such  an  amount  may 
be  shipped  depends  in  large  part  on  the  forthcoming  supplies  from  Texas 
and  Florida.     In  any  case,  it  now  appears  that  the  movement  will  hardly 
exceed  that  of  last  year  and  may  run  somewhat  less. 

Green-pea  shipments  are  about  completed,  and,  on  the  whole, 
growers  have  had  a  poor  season.     Shipments  ran  considerably  under  those 
of  the  past  2  years,  and  prices  on  American  markets  were  too  low  to 
justify  shipments  during  February.     ITo  furhter  exports  were  expected. 

Pepper  shipments  have  run  well  ahead  of  the  past  2  years,'  and 
shipments 'during  March  and  April  should  be  fairly  large.  In  Sinaloa, 
green  peppers,  earlier  this  season,  were  badly  damaged  by  mosaic  dis- 
ease, and,  in  addition,  the  market  was  unfavorable.  Recent-  shipments 
of  peppers,  however,  have  met  a  good  demand  in  the  United  States  and 
have  been  of  good  quality.  It  is  likely  that  the  total  movement  will 
exceed  that  of  last  year. 


*  *  *  *  *  *  * 
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WAR  IN  PACIFIC  EMPHASIZES  CANADA'S  DEPENDENCE 
ON  IMPORTED  WOOL  ,  .  . 


The  war  in  the  Pacific  emphasizes  Canada's  dependence  on  British 
Dominions  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  for  wool  to  supplement  a  relatively 
small  domestic  production.     So  far  increased  demand  for  wool  in  Canada, 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  has  apparently  made  relatively  little  impression 
on  Canadian  farmers.    While  some  progress  has  "been  made  in  increasing 
the  domestic  output  of  sheep  and  wool  production,  it  is  believed  that 
Canada's  output  could  be  stepped  up  materially  if  some  guarantee  of 
future  prices  were  arranged  for  the  war  and  post-war  period. 

During  the  5  years  1935-1939  production  averaged  only  17,684,000 
pounds  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool,  or  28  percent  of  domestic  requirements 
estimated  at  64  million  pounds  for  that  period.    In  1941,  the  percentage 
of  raw  wool  requirements  supplied  by  home  production  was  only  18  percent. 


CANADA:  Wool  supplies  and  apparent  consumption,  greasy  basis, 
  1935-1941  


Tear 


Production 


Trade  _/ 


Shorn  !  Pulled 


Total    I  Exports 


Imports 
_____ 


Apparent 
Consump- 
tion 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 


i,  ooo  ;. 

'pounds  | 
13,  320 : 
13,057: 
13, 271; 
13, 386  j 
13,569 1 
13,822! 
14,511' 


1,000 
-pounds 
4,499 
4,374 
4,358 
4,309 
4,277 
4,386 
4,689 


1,000  ; 

pounds  • 
17,819: 
17,431; 
17,629: 
17,695' 
17,846 
18,208 
19,200 


1,000 
pounds 
8,755 
9,775 
5,093 
4,398 
4,879 
2,681 
3,025 


1,000 
pounds 
47,551 
59, 128 
60,375 
45,101 
51,933 
86, 170 
93,070 


1, 000 
pounds 
56,615 
66,784 
72,911 
58,398 
64, 900 
101,697 
109,245 


Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Wool  Production,  February  13,  1942. 
a/  Wool  in  the  grease,  washed,  or  scoured,  pulled  or  sliped. 
b/  Includes  also  noils,  worsted  tops,  and  garnetted  wool  waste.. 

The  larger  share  of  increased  requirements  of  the  past  3  years 
has  been  met  by  greater  imports,  chiefly  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  probably  chiefly  reexports  of  im- 
ported wool.    Under  date  of  March  2,  the  Canadian  Wool  Administrator  an- 
nounced that  arrangements  had  been  made  whereby,  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  there  would  be  a  remission  of  the  tariff  on  wool  imported  from  coun- 
tries entitled  to  benefits  of  the  intermediate  tariff,  that  is  countries 
other  than  the  British  Empire,  presumably  South  American  countries  in 
this  instance.    A  suspension  of  the  duty  on  imports  from  intermediate- 
tariff  countries  occurred  in  early  1940  when  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
usual  supplies  of  New  Zealand's  crossbreds  caused  Canada  to  go  outside 
Empire  sources  in  order  to  satisfy  import  requirements.    A  relatively  small 
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quantity  of  Canadian  wool,  chiefly  of  the  finer  sorts,  has  "been  exported  to 
the  United  States  in  the  "past,  the  Quantity  not  exceeding  10  million  pounds 

Developments  in  the  Pacific  area  make  it  more  urgent  for  Canada  to 
increase  domestic  production.     The  Government  has  recognized  this  need  as 
-exemplified  by  the  recent  information  just  release'd  to  the  press-  to  the 
effect  that  the  wartime  Prices  and  Trade  Board  has  authorized,  "by  an  order- 
in-council,  the  organization  of  a  company- to  ."be  known  as  the  Canadian  Wool 
Board.     This  company  will  take  over' the  entire  Canadian  wool  clip  for  the 
duration.     Increased  domestic  wool  production  will  he  encouraged  "by  pro- 
viding sheep  raisers  with  a  stable  market  at  fixed  prices.     Full  details 
of  the  plan  have  not  yet  been  released.    Wool  for  military  purposes  will 
still  be  handled  chiefly  by  the  Melbourne  Merchandising,  Ltd.,  a  Crown 
company  incorporated  in  1940.     Domestic  wool  for  civilian  use  will  "be  sold 
to  the  .-nills  through  the  Canadian  wool  Board  at  prices  not  higher  than 
ceiling  prices  for  the  basic  period,  September  15  to  October  11,  1941. 
The  company  will  also  buy  wool  abroad  for  importing,  if  necessary  to 
safeguard  sur/olies. 

Farmers  have  been  reluctant  to  go  into  the  sheep  "business  without 
some  guarantee  of  prices  in  the  post-war  years.     Sheep  numbers  in  Canada 
have  varied  little  from  3,400,000  head  in  the  past  9  years.  -  The  number 
of  sheep  and  lamhs  on  June  1,  1941,  was  3,551,000  head,  an  increase  of 
2.9  percent  above  1940,  but  2.6  percent  below  the  number  in.  1932.  This 
.compares  with  54,283*000  sheep  on  hand  in  the  United  States  on  January  1, 
1942.     Canadian  wool  production  in  1941  totaled  19.2  million  pounds,  14.5 
million  of  which  was  shorn  wccl  and.  4.7  million  pulled  wool,  western 
Canada  produces 'about  56  percent  of  the  total.  .  The  number  of  sheep  shorn 
in  1942  is  expected  to  show  an  increase.  - 

One  of  the  main  hindrances  to  sheep'  raising  in.  western  Canada, 
where  there  is  abundant  range,  is  believed*  to  be  climatic  conditions. 
Owing  to  the  long,  cold  .winters  sheep  must'  be  sheltered,  and  supplemental 
feed  must  be  provided  in  some  places  for  as  long  as  6  months  of  the  year. 
Wild  animals,  particularly  coyotes  and  wolves,  have  also  been  a  serious 
menace  to  sheep  in  that  part  of  the1 country.    Much  progress  has  been  made 
in"  solving  this  problem  by  the  payment  of  bounties.    Alberta  and  Saskatche- 
wan have  no  dog  problem,  but'  in  Manitoba  dogs  still  are  one  of  the  major 
hazards,  particularly  since  the  introduction  of  police  breeds  in  the  early 
,.1920' s.    Adequate  fencing  is  one  of  the- more  serious  problems  in  increasing 
sheep  production,  particularly  where  sheep  have  not  formerly  been  kept. 

Favorable  factors  for  sheep  raising  in  western  Canada  are  the  fact 
that  sheep  are  remarkably  free  from  disease-  in  this  region  and  the  cold 
weather- produces  a  heavy  .fleece .    Hams  produced  in  this  region  are  highly 
regarded  by  sheep  breeders  in  the  United  States  because  of  their  vigor 
and  activity  and  command  good  prices  as  breeding  stock.     Suffolk  rams  are 
being  shipped  to  Utah,  Colorado,  and  California,  and  Shropshires  and 
Southdowns  to  the  Corn  Belt. 
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Officials  point  out  that  roost  farmers  could  keep  10  sheep  on  the 
feed  and  grass' normally  wasted  around  the  farm.    Wild  pasture  and  hay  are 
abundant  and  cheap  in  the  northern  wooded  belt.     Sheep  could  become  a 
dependable  source  of  income  in  the  marginal  farming  areas  of  the  west  if 
farmers  would  take  the  precaution  of  keeping  small  reserves  of  hay  and 
forage.     Most  farms  have  summer  fallow  fields  where  sheep  could  graze 
for  part  of  the' season. 

Several  steps  have  been  considered  for  stimulating  interest  in 
sheep  farming.     It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  most  important  single 
step  that  the  Government  could  take  would  be  a  more  intensive  educational 
program  to  acquaint  producers  with  the  advantages  to  them  and  to  the 
country  of  increased  wool  production.    A  guaranteed  minimum  price  for 
wool,  and  possibly  for  sheep,  for  a  definite  period  of  2  or  3  years  has 
been  suggested.    Present  high  prices  for  sheep  encourage  the  marketing 
of  lambs  rather  than  the  building  up  of  flocks.     The  Saskatchewan 
Breeders  Association  has  suggested  that  wool  prices  be  stabilized  for 
the  war  and  post-war  periods  and  that  preference  be  given  Canadian  wool. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  United  States  might  be  a  market  for  increased 
quantities  of  wool  as  well  as  mutton  during 'and "after ' the  war. 

In  January  about  55  percent  of  the  woolen  industry  was  working  on 
-war  orders.     Imports  of  raw  wool  amounted  to  93  million  pounds  (grease 
basis)  in  1941  against  86  million  in  1940,  and  an  average  of  53  million 
in  the  preceding  5  years.     Exports  amounted  to  '3  million  pounds  in  1941 
as  compared  with  2.7  million  in  1940  and  a  preceding  5-year  average  of 
6. 6 million  pounds .     Exports,  which  had  been  restricted  by  permit  re- 
quirements since  May  5,  1941,  have  been  more  sharply  restricted  since, 
the  extension  of  hostilities  to  the'  Pacific  area.     Last  September  export 
permits  were  granted  for  wools  of '58's  quality  and  finer,  chiefly  for 
export  to  the  United  States.    Export  control  was  'extended  on  January  28, 
•1942,  to  cover  fabrics  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  yarns  or  wool  or  of 
hair-,  stocks  of  which  were  threatened  by  depletion  as  a  result  of  the 
rush  of  buying.    On  February  23  casual  shipments  of  these  items  were 
exempted  if  valued  at  $35  or  less.' 

In  1941,  under  compulsory  grading,  8.8  million  pounds  of  the  total 
clip  of  shorn  wool  of  14.5  million  pounds  were  officially  graded.  In 
Quebec  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  a  large  part  of  the  wo'ol  is  not  sold  com- 
mercially, but  is  used  for  home  spinning  and  weaving.    Medium  and  fine 
combing- wool,  2  inches  or  longer,  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  clip. 

Gradings  of  Canadian  wool  in  1940,  showed  that  32  percent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  4,059,000  pounds  graded,  including  rejected  wool,  was 
l/4  blood  combing  wool  of  48 's  to  50' s  quality;  24  percent  fine  combing 
of  64' s  to  70' s;  18  percent  3./8  blood  combing  of  54' s*  to  56' s,  and  12 
percent  1/2  blood  combing  of  58's  to  SO's. 
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Apples: 

Production,  Argentina, 

I9I1O-U1,  19^1-1+2   3O8 

Stocks',  Canada,  Mar.  1,  I9I+I, 

19  U2,  Feb.  1,   309 

Barley: 
Prices: 

Canada  (minimum) ,  I9I+2    298 

U.K.  (maximum),  I9I+2   292 

Castor  "beans:  ■'  ; 

Exports,  Brazil,  I938-I9HI  .300,301 

Prices: 

Brazil,  January,  November  I9U1  301 

U.S.,  March  19Ul,19U2  ..  '..  300 

Production,  Brazil,  191+0,191+1  300 
Stocks,  Brazil,  Dec.  31,  I9I+I  ..  300 
Castor  oil: 

Exports,  Brazil,  19 39-I9I+I    TCI 

Prices,  Brazil,  January, 

November  19I+I    302 

Production,  Bahia,  Brazil,  I9I+I.  3OI 
Clothing,  ration,  U.K., 

June  1,  I9U2   292 

Cotton: 

Area,  Iraq,  19^1, 19U2  1...   292 

Consumption  (mill) ,  Peru, 

191+0,19^1'   .'I   301+ 

Exports: 

Haiti,  1936-37  to  19l40-ni  ....  305 
Peru,  19l40,19Ul,  January 

19Ul,19U2  '3O3 

Prices: 

Haiti  (fixed),  Feb.  2b,  19I+2  .  305' 
Peru  (spot),  January  I9I+O  - 

January  I9I+2  .   30U 

Production: 

Haiti,  191+1-1+2   305 

Peru,  I9UI    303 

Sales,  Peru,  Feb.  2o,  I9U2  .....  3O3 
Flaxseed: 

Area,  Uruguay,  19^5-36  to 

I9UI-U2   302 

Exports,  Uruguay,  1935-36  to 

I9I4O-I+I    302 

Prices: 

Canada,  I9I+2   299 

Uruguay  (minimum) , 

Jan.  31,  I9U2    302 

Production,  Uruguay,  1935-36 

to  I9I+I-I+2    302 
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Fruits,  crop  damage,,  Argentina, 

19U2  ".   308 

Oats,  price  (minimum),  Canada, 

19^2'.....,.   299 

Pears: 

Production,  Argentina,  19I+I-U2  .  3O8 

Stocks,  Canada,  Mar.l,  19^1,19^2  309 

Pineapples? 

Crop  prospects,  Cuba,  19I+2   TC8 

Exports,  Cuba,  191+0,191+1    3OS 

Rice: 

Area,  Egypt,  19  31-19^1    299 

Production,  Egypt ,  19 JI-I9U1  ...  299 
Eye:  • 

Acreage,  world,  19^1-1+2  ....  295.297 
■  Production,  world,  I9H1  ....  295,296 
Sheep,  numbers,  Canada,  1933-I9U2, 

June  1,  19I+I,  Jan.  1,  19^2   312 

Tobacco: 

Area,  Canada,  1939    306 

Consumption,  Canada,  19^6-191+1  .  307 

Disappearance,  Canada,  1936-19*4!  307 
Exports,  Canada,  1939-^," 

I9I+O-U1    306 

Production,  Canada,  1939    306 

Vegetables: 

Area,  Mexico,  I9I+2   310 

Exports,  Mexico,  March  I9U2  ....  J10 
Marketing  progress,  Mexico, 

Feb.  28/l9^2   310 

Wheat: 
Area: 

Canada,  191+1,191+2   298 

Egypt,  1932,  1935-19^2   292 

India,  19^1-1+2,  19^2-1+3   292 

Exports,  Egypt,  1935-19^   293 

Extraction  rate  (flour),  U.K., 

19U2    23k 

Government  aid,  Canada,  19I+2  ...  295 

Imports,  Egypt.  19^5-19^   293 

Price  (fixed),  Canada,  I9I+2  ....  2§S 
Production,  Egypt,  1932» 

I975-I9I+I    29; 

Utilization,  Egypt,-  1935-1939  293 
Wool: 

Consumption,  Canada,  1935-I9I+I  .  311 

Exports,  Canada,  I935-I9I+I   311 

Grading,  Canada,  19^0,19 1+1    313 

Imoorts,  Canada,  1935-I9U1   311 

Production,  Canada,  I975-I9I+I  ..  311 
Supply  situation,  Canada, 

19I+2   311~"3.' 


